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logically implies a barrier between the Bantu and the
European, a dual South Africa, one part European and white,
the other African and black. It is partly derived from the
dread of race mixture, and is designed both to keep the white
race pure and to protect its standard of life from the com-
petitive and lower standard of the native. Afrikander na-
tionalists in particular advocate segregation to prevent a
multiplication of poor whites. The poor white problem, long
acute in the more arid regions, results from impoverished
agrarian resources coupled with the inability of ill-educated
men to cope with a hard physical environment, and is accen-
tuated by the competition between unskilled natives and un-
skilled whites.3 Exponents of thorough-going segregation
contend that the culture of the native should be little
molested, and that efforts to westernize him through the
educational system of the European should not be attempted,*
except in so far as western methods assist him to utilize his
land to better advantage. Many exponents of territorial
segregation are humanitarian, spokesmen of the trustee prin-
ciple, confident that separation alone can save the natives
from being permanently exploited as a lower caste.6 But
most are primarily concerned with the .interests of the
European, and are frank in accepting a caste society and
the instruments of domination by the white man as something
that need never change. A Nationalist parliamentarian put
the matter bluntly in the remark that "it was the duty of
the white population to make South Africa safe for its
descendants, and not to tread the dangerous path of sickly,
sentimental negrophilisrcu"7 Exponents of segregation, for
example, sponsor the Civilized Labour Policy, which would
exclude natives from certain favoured occupations and con-
fine them to tasks disdained by white men. Yet in practice
segregation is not pushed to its logical limits, partly because
of humanitarian reasons, but mainly because its extension
*The Poor White Problem in South Africa. Report of the Carnegie Commis-
sion (1932), especially volume I.
*For a statement and defence, of this point of view, see Report of Native
Affairs Commission, 1936, where it is argued that the policy of segregation in-
volves the principle of trusteeship for the native races.
7Quoted in R.F.A. HoernlS, South African Native Policy and the Liberal
Spirit, 1.